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VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Visits tro Piaces 1x Lonpon.—THe New Market at 
IsLINGTON. 


In the middle of the densest and most thronged city 
in the world, exists the most horrible market in the 
world. Through the streets of this great and busy city, 
already far too much crowded with people and carriages 
of all sorts—wagons, carts, omnibuses, coaches, flys, cabs, 
and drays—are every week driven immense droves of 
bullocks and sheep, to the great danger of the pas- 
sengers, to the great disconcertment of business, and to 
the great suffering of the frightened and beaten animals, 
Arriving at the centre of this great and erammed 
together population, are these wretched animals—often 
made furious by the noise, the shouting, the running and 
cudgelling through which they have to pass, and ready 
to toss or run over any one that comes in their way— 
introduced into an airy and spacious market, fit for the 
purposes of business yA this great London, the city of 
business? No, they are capped, on an average, 30,000 
sheep, and 6,000 cattle, within the space of four acres 
and a half! 

There is nothing: like it in the most barbarous and 
unbusiness-like spot in Europe; nay, in the world 
besides. The astonishment of the French commissioners 
who were sent out to inspect the cities of Europe, with 
yeference to contem lE etpovenvents at home, has 


been recorded by them on the subject of Smithfield, 
and that record of astonishment has been quoted into 


our papers. Their amazement at what they saw was 
unbounded. And well it might be. Inacountry which 
prides itself on its business regulations, such a piece of 
barbarously rude inattention to so plain a matter of 
business as an airy, commodious, and healthy market 
for-their metropolis, is only to be accounted for by reasons 
behind the scenes, Those reasons are the selfishness of 
the butchers and the corporation of London—very odd 
allies; but interest, as well as poverty, makes both 
strange bed-fellows and strange market-fellows. For the 
mere selfishness, then, of the corporation of London, 
and their worthy colleagues the butchers, as we shall 
see anon, this disgusting and revolting spectacle of 
Smithfield, and cattle frightening people in all the 
streets of London, and people frightening cattle, is kept 
up. In the most humane country in the world, the 
most inhuman, the most brutal practice is maintained. 
What is the Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals 
about? What is the Society for the Diffusion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge about? Why does it net send some of 
its tracts to the lord mayor and the worshipful alder- 
men? What is the Peace Society about, that it does not 
endeavour to put down the weekly and yearly war 
between the bulls of Bashan and hor Maju 8 unoffend- 
ing but very much offended subjects? sf what is the 
Association for the Improvement of the Health of 
Towns about? For there is no subject which so much 
demands its attention as Smithfield; this old field of 
cruelty; this modern Golgotha, with all its horrors, its 
savage barbarisms, its butcherly exhibitions before the 
public, its choking of cattle, its tearing off of sheep's 
ears by dogs, its broken legs of lambs, and its knocking 
off of bullock’s horns; with its trodden-down-to-death 
victims ; with all its dismal dens for brute captives in 
its vicinity, its bloody slaughter-houses, and horrid 
holds deep with yards of accumulated filth and gore, 
ready, like the churchyard earth of Minchinhampton, 
on being stirred, to send fever and pestilence through 
the whole city. 

I merely now point to those abominations which lie 
reeking and festering in the close neighbourhood of 
Saffron-hill, Field-lane, and Clerkenwell; which crowd 
up to our prisons, our hospitals, our great Christchurch 





School, to the very neighbourhood of the General Post- 
office; which thrust the rank fumes of Warwick-lane, 
and the carnage of Newgate Market, into tlie face of 
Paternoster-row — whence some light and knowledge 
ought to come—and send their foul steams into the 
porch and dome of St. Paul’s itself. But as I proceed, 
I shall bring them under. closer notice. It is consolatory 
to perceive that the tide.of public indignation is rising } 
against this atrocious state of things. The press has of 
late nobly made its voice heard upon the subject. The | 
jests and the clever engravings of Punch have thrown 
ridicule on the fact that no -tossing is allowed in | 
the streets except by bullo¢ks, and have increased the | 
just alarm of passengers by the exhibition of the rush 
of furious oxen out of the old martyr-ground of Smith. 
field. Her Majesty the Queen has most wisely recom- 
mended her loving subjects to add another subject to | 
their number—that of the Health of Towns; and this | 
will give a new impulse to the determination of the | 
public to compel the Corporation of London to think 
less of rent than of the lives and limbs of their neigh. | 
bours; and the butchers to be content that their sheep | 
and oxen are eaten in the city, and not killed there. | 
As sure as Smithfield was compelled to give up its | 
martyr stakes, it will be compelled to give up its cattle | 
stalls. - It might os well have determined to continue | 
the roasting of men, as to continue to collect its catile | 
for roasting. The drover's cudgel must follow the | 
executioner’s faggot, and Smithfield be left. to the more } 
rational purpose of a mart for hay and corn, or for the | 
station of a central railway. 

But the most amazing thing connected with this | 
subject is, that while the public has been expressing its | 
disgust and impatience at the scenes of confusion and | 
fright—at the disorders and accidents of the streets, | 
arising from the use of Smithfield as a cattle market— | 
everybody seems to have forgotten that there was not | 
the slightest necessity for the continuance of the | 
market-place there for a single day; that for the last | 
eleven years there has been standing in the suburbs, | 
just where such a market should stand, a most com: | 
modious and admirably fitted-up cattle-market. © The | 
New Market at Islington, as it is called, or rather at | 
Ball’s Pond, has for that period been waiting for the } 
dawn of common sense in London. All this time that | 
the public has been pained and disgusted with the | 
weekly exhibitions of brutal cruelty in the streets of | 
London, they have forgotten that there was no need for | 
the hoof of ox or sheep to touch the stones of London | 
streets at all, All the while that they have complained | 
of people being put into danger, being run over, and trod- | 
den down, this great New Market was opening its capa- | 
cious gates, amid its solitary highways, for the welcome 
reception of these horned terrifiers of the metropolis. | 
All the while that the dense population of the neigh- 
bourhood of Smithfield has been breathing the effluvia | 
of the slaughter-houses, there has been a space of ten | 
acres appropriated to the erection of Abattoirs in that | 
outskirt; and all the time that, from week to week, | 
6,000 cattle and 30,000 sheep have been cooped, com: | 
pressed, driven, cudgelled, and crushed, into the small | 
space of four acresand a half, to the loss of much life, to 
the infliction of much suffering, to the deterioration of | 
much property, and to the ruin of the healthy condition 
of the animal food of the metropolis, this New Market 
has stood as in silent wonder at the folly of London, | 
with its fifteen acres of accommodation, with its cool 
air, its plentiful supply of water, its sheds for 2,000 
cattle, its pens for 4,000 more, its space for 18,000 or 
20,000 more, and its pens for 40,000 sheep ! 

I would advise-the people of London to bend their 
steps towards this singular and, under the circumstances, 
wonderful place; to take their Sunday walk in that 
direction ; and when they have seen this Palmyra of mar- 
kets, half desolate from desertion, but still full of every 
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requisite provision—of protecting sheds, admirably 

paved and airy stalls and pens, its wells and water- 
| troughs, its banking-houses, and numerous entrances ; 
if they do not go back, and vent their indignation 
at those sordid interests which still make Smithfield a 
horror and an abomination, we will give them up as 
hopelessly degenerated from that brave race which has 
ever peopled London, and asserted not only their own 
rights and advantages, but those of the whole kingdom. 

It is some years since, passing along the lower 
Islington Road, near Ball’s Pond, I was struck with 
the vast piles of unfinished and uninhabited buildings 
which were there. It was obvious at a glance that 
there was some great design there which had received 
a great check ere its full completion. You saw that 
there had been a vast scheme interrupted by as vast a 
disappointment. There was the mammoth skeleton, as 
it were, of some huge creation. There were great 
entrance gateways, and wings, each way, of houses, 
fully run up, but uninhabited and full of desolation. 
llooked in through the gates, and found that it was 
a great cattle market. 

To my surprise I next found that this had been 
planned and created by the enterprise, not of a powerful 
company, but of a single individual. Mr. Perkins, a 
country gentleman, impressed with the necessity of the 
removal of a cattle-market out of the heart of London, 
had commenced, and carried out so far, this stupendous 
undertaking. But as was to be expected, he found in 
the Corporation of the City of London, the proprietors 
of Smithfield market, and in the butchers, keepers of 
public-houses in that locality, and salesmen, a deter- 
mined body of opponents. The corporation feared to 
lose their enormous rental; the butchers, that they 
should be compelled to give up their slanghter-houses 
thug near to their shops, and to send to Abattoirs, near 


the New Market; the publicans were aware of the con- 
sequent end of their trade with the droversand farmers ; 
and the salesmen, that in a more open and convenient 


market many farmers would sell their own. Besides 
these, the owners of sheds and yards for cattle about 
Smithfield foresaw a like catastrophe to their profits; 
and a fierce parliamentary opposition was raised. Mr. 
Perkins bravely faced it, and stood it out. He triumphed, 
and obtained his act, which received the royal assent 
9th September, 1835. 

Thus all was gained which seemed necessary for the 
existence of a new market. The situation was most 
favourable. It lay on the outskirts of London. Num- 
bers of graziers and farmers had come before the 
parliamentary committee, and expressed their opinion 
of the decided advantages which would be afforded by 
|| this new location of the London cattle market. It 


| would be extremely convenient to the farmers, graziers, 
| and dealers of cattle in those parts of the kingdom from 


which the chief supplies come—namely, the Northern, 
Midland, and Eastern counties, particularly the Mid- 
land. From the south-east, Kent, Sussex, and Hamp- 
shire, they would come with equal advantage. The 
only inconvenience would be to the supply from the 
south, which is comparatively small. But to all, once 
arriving there, the benefit was extreme. It was shown 
in evidence, that cattle, especially in hot weather, and 
sheep in their wool, after being driven some distance, were 
80 oppressed by the crowded condition of Smithfield, that 
they suffered extremely, so much so, that many were 
obliged to be killed on the spot; all were greatly 
reduced in weight and quality, and many, if again 
turned out to pasture, would not regain their condition 
for more than a month. Here, at Islington, owing to 
the greater space, a much better air, and the better 
supply of water and food, this suffering and mischief 
did not occur. As a matter both of humanity and 
interest, it was regarded by farmers and dealers in the 
most favourable light. 





The ground admitted of perfect draining, and is now 
as sound as an acorn. Sheds were completed capable of 
housing in full comfort of 2,000 cattle. There were two 
wells sunk, which supplied each a tank. The tanks 
were kept supplied with water by a kind of wind engine, 
which raised the water at the rate of 200 gallons per 
minute, without apparently lowering it in the wells, 
filled the tanks, and the tanks overflowed into pipes 
which conveyed the water to the troughs in every stall, 
and toevery part of the area. This great area was fitted 
up with pens and stalls. The stalls for cattle were 
paved with granite, and fenced with tall stout oaken 
framework. The pens for sheep, far more roomy than 
those at Smithfield, ‘were all paved with bricks, and 
fenced with cast-iron railing. In the centre of the 
market were built four banking-houses, where the money 
transactions of the market could be made. Everything 
was in appearance favourable and ready for business, 
but this business did not come. Why? Because the 
corporation and the butchers, and other interested 
parties, were too strong for the projector and for 
humanity. The cry of Diana and the Ephesians was 
raised. The butchers were averse to give up their 
beloved slaughter-houses. They, too, did as the butchers 
of Bristol and Liverpool had done before, refused to 
move, though at the risk of what befel their fellows of 
those places, who were “eventually compelled to go 
farther than was first proposed. Petitions were got up 
and signatures obtained in the usual way from tenants 
and thumbable persons, to pray that the beloved Smith- 
field might not be interfered with. There was a great 
outery raised against the presumption of a private in- 
dividual daring to set himself in opposition to the cor- 
poration of the City of London. It was industriously 
propagated that it would be dangerous for the public, 
z.e. the grazier and drover public, putting themselves 
into the power of an individual. It was represented 
that Mr. Perkins was a greedy speculator, as if the 
corporation was not also a greedy speculator, and with a 
far worse accommodation to offer. And so old monopoly 
prevailed. 

So four acres of Smithfield, with all its horrors, its 
cruel driving in the streets, its cudgelling, and maiming, 
and knocking off of horns, and breaking of legs, in order 
to force the wretched animals into the wretched tight- 
ness of Smithfield, and there choking, and smothering, 
and melting down in the fever of their own heat, have con- 
tinued to this hour to maintain themselves against quiet, 
fresh air, and fifteen acres of most excellently arranged 
market. Thus has selfishness resisted public utility, 
the public health, and the mercy of the good man “who 
is merciful to his beast.” 

But the day and the hour are coming when all this 
must be changed. The public opinion, which Sir 
Robert Peel says rules, is rising fast and fierce, and will 
not fear to have a blow at that City of London corporate 
monopoly, which could daunt the framers of the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Bill, and Lord Lincoln in the framing 
of his Health of Towns Bill. Public opinion, which 
once drove a monarch from his throne in this country, 
and cut off another's head, will, ere long, drive the king 
of corporations from its throne, and cut off the head of 
its opposition, if it be not wise in time. The Queen, 
the august lady of this realm, has said, “Let my 
people's health be attended to ;” and the people's health 
is not compatible with the existence of Smithfield and 
its surrounding abominations. To the New Market we 
must go. 

And at this juncture there are many favourable cir- 
cumstances existing for this step. Mr. Perkins, the 
founder of this august work, is dead. After spending 
upwards of 100,000/. upon it, and sinking the interest 
of that magnificent sum for eleven years, he is gone. 
His property has passed to his three sisters, one of 
whom is married to Mr. Trotter, the member for West 
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Surrey. The co-heiresses are quite disposed to sell the 
market to any public company ; and doubtless to the 
corporation itself, if it be disposed thus to take time by 
the forelock, and secure that rental here which it fears 
to lose in the city. 

Now is the time for the public to step in, and make 
a vigorous effort for securing this most desirable 
change. There wants nothing buta determined resolve 
that the crying nuisance of Smithfield, and the driving 
of cattle in the streets of the metropolis shall cease, and 
the thing is done. No new market has to be pre- 
pared. There stands the very thing ready at all points 
for immediate business. As our sketch in our first 
page makes apparent, there is a degree of unfinishedness 
in some of the outer buildings, but within all would at 
a few days’ notice. be perfect. Though Mr. Perkins 
himself is deceased, Mr. Wrigglesworth, the planner 
and builder of the whole for him, is still there, living in 
the entrance lodge, and ready to give any information to 
any party. To him I am much indebted for facts which 
I have given, and shall yet give; for to both Islington 
and Smithfield markets I shall again bend my steps, 
and touch on matters and unfold scenes which I trust 
will arouse the public to the fitting spirit on a matter 
of so much moment to the general health and comfort, 
to the character of our social arrangements, and to our 
reputation for humanity. 


Sa 


LETTER FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


October 31, 1846. 


My par Mr. anv Mrs. Howrrt,—Since my last, the 
war, still prevailing, has proved the truth of what I 
then wrote regarding the condition of the settlers and 
the character of the Kafir. At the same time I pity 
the savage as the victim of our blind policy, which 
encourages him in his heathenism and his thievish pro- 
pensities. Something must be done to upset a system 
which, for the mischievous purposes of men who trade 
in arms,—nominally government agents,—illiterate 
men in some instances, or who, having infamously con- 
nected themselves with the coloured population, work on 
in anundercurrent, blinding the governmentat home, and 
thereby crippling the power of the good Sir P. Maitland. 

Happily Sir P. Maitland has been made aware of a 
great deal of the mischief; but alas! there are some 
who wish the business patched up in any way, so that 
they may get away from this scene of warfare. We, 
too, would gladly get away ; but, as yet, we seem doomed 
to remain, although we have nothing to gain by so 
doing. We own not a foot of land; we are longing for 
home; and we must, like all true-hearted people, de- 
precate the continuance of a system which can only 
lead to a repetition of the horrors we have experienced, 
and bring disgrace on the British name. 

Sir P. Maitland reminds one of a gallant ship on an 
open sea, with all clear before him, but beneath, deep, 
deep is the fearful under-current, unfathomed as yet, 
which threatens the direst calamity. Oh! you, whose 
hearts bleed for the poor at home, help the cause of 
emigration, nay, the cause of the gospel, for that cannot 
prosper as long as this horrible warfare goes on, and 
the native exercises his dreadful rites in sight of our 
military posts. 

Landilla, the young Gaika chief, says, “The white 
man shall not drink of the I'yumie waters.” The 
I'yumie mountains and river are the keys of the colony. 
The General has vowed that the Kafirs shall go far 
beyond the Buffalo. Much might be done towards 
gradually enlightening them, by locating a connecting 





link of coloured Christian people between them and us, 
But then these traders would have to move on too. 

The night before last cattle were stolen near us; 
every week some settler is murdered, wounded, missing, | 
or pursued. To-day the General is moving to meet the 
Gaikas, to talk about peace. Their policy is not to 
fight, but to cultivate. ‘ But your people are in the 
colony,” says the General. “The hearts of our people,” 
reply the Chiefs, in the words of the Bible, “are not 
with us; we wish you to slay them ;” and while this is 
going on the people are whistling off ourcattle through | 
the I’yumie or Amalola mountains, and across the rivers, 

“We are your slaves,” say the Kafirs; “our land is 
dead; you shall henceforth be the shields of the land. 
The children of the foam bring forth red men from 
the broad waters; we surrender our arms;” and forth- 
with, apparently humble and submissive, they lay down 
fifty useless stand of muskets. “ Ere the moon is dead,” 
say they, “we will restore the cattle;” and in three moons 
they return, having carried the flag of truce with this 
excuse: “ Our hearts are heavy,” they then say ; “we 
have sought for the cattle—there is none. The earth 
is parched, and the bones of your oxen lie scattered 
on the paths! As for ourselves,” they say, “we are 
not at rest; the words of the teachers are no longer 
good. There is no longer talk of peace, and yet we are 
willing to sit still.” 

This, my dear friends, is all very poetic, and the 
Kafir is a wonderfully clever fellow. But we white 
men have distorted that cleverness ; we have encouraged, 
by false measures, the vicious propensities of his nature; |] 
and the settler—the honest, well-intentioned, peaceably 
disposed settler—is the victim. Poor Captain Bambrick! |] 
He has often seen me writing to you, and we have 
talked over the mischievous folly of treating the poor 
savage as we have done. So full of pity was he, that he 
has many a time taken compassion on Prince Macomo, 
Landilla’s uncle, when he has lain dead drunk and in 
danger in the streets of Beaufort ; yet he was the first 
victim of the war. They carried him off; they cut him |} 
in pieces; and, oh horrible! it is said they hung his | 
mangled remains in the trees! Some men they have 
burnt alive; some they have exhumed and impaled! 
Your friend, Captain -—, whom his wife has not seen |} 
for seven months, was in the terrible three days’ action, |} 
without tasting food, from Thursday at dawn till | 
Saturday night. . His horse was struck by a spent ball, | 
and the bough of a tree shattered above his head, and 
the leaves and fragments scattered over him. Oh, the 
horrors of this frightful war! Will you not help, dear | 
friends, in making the people at home know really what | 
is going on here? For myself I have nothing to gain | 
in taking up this cause, except the satisfaction of 
knowing that by aiding it, I use the small abilities 
God has given for the furtherance of his purposes in the 
propagation of Christianity, and the protection of the 
settler. Rouse yourselves, intelligent and honest friends, 
help the poor settlers here; help the benighted Kafir. | 
You will find all that I have said confirmed by all 
honest men who have been on the frontier—mnot at the | 
Cape, seven hundred miles of-—the military as well as | 
the settlers. | 

Thank God, our health is good, but the perpetual | 
state of awful anxiety and uncertainty in which we live, 
leaves us but little pleasure in existence. We endeavour 
to educate our children, but it is difficult under existing | 
circumstances. | 

Make what use you please of my letter. From time | 
to time I shall still continue to write to you. I wish very | 
much that you would let Charles Dickens see what I 
have written to you ; he might dosomething through the | 
press to help the cause of the honest, industrious emi- 
grant here, if his heart could but be interested for them. 

Adieu, dear friends, yours faithfully, 
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THE CANKER AND THE CURE. 


BY SILVERPEN. 


Banon THrasHEM was one of the very wisest and 
profoundest lawyers on the judicial bench; to say 
nothing of his extraordinary research amidst such ethic 
doctrines as relate to the origin of evil; to say nothing 
that these doctrines were always stated by him so pre- 
cisely and logically, that the minutest link in his chain 
of causation never showed a flaw; to say nothing thai he 
had espied the very topmost bough of the goodly tree 
of sin, and dug down (in his own opinion) nearer to its 
far hidden and obscure root than any other man; to say 
nothing of these things, he so viewed all reformatory 
law for crime as twaddle from the humane school of 
philosophy, that had he had his own stern will, every 
statute and every law against the criminal should have 
been burnt, and replaced by those two very tangible 
and summary processes for curing evil—the halter and 
the gibbet. 

Thirteen years ago this very next Lent term, the 
baron had gone circuit to the north. His old clerk 
Rednot had gone circuit too, and old Joe Bottle, who 
prided himself upon having been the judge’s servant 
forty-two years, had taken coach that very morning to 
visit some country relatives. None were left in the old 
dull house in the old dull square, but the maid of all- 
work, and the cook, and the housekeeper, summed up 
in the person of Becky; for the judge had neither a 
grand house, a grand equipage (for an old jobbing coach 
had taken him down to Westminster, and on circuit, for 
the last twenty years), nor many servants; but simply a 
very grand library, every book in which—according to 
the fully united opinions of Rednot, Bottle, and Becky— 
he knew by heart, from its first letter to its colophon; 
excepting certain books on a certain right-hand shelf of 
the large bookcase, at which he had been seen to smile 
80 satirically and so often, that they were supposed to 
contain opinions not worth a farthing to the great 
mintage of the judge’s mind, but were doubtless simple, 
irreverent, and untrue. Be this as it may—upon this 
certain morning, Becky, whose simple heart knew no 
bounds in its reverence and duty to her stern master, 
was busy in the library, when her ear was caught by the 
low voice of a child outside the area-rails. She had at 
that moment lifted up from the library-table an old- 
fashioned massive silver inkstand, and turning round saw 
that it was a wretched, sharp-faced child, who probably 
attracted by her cap, as seen above the window-blinds, 
had stopped to beg. Her kindly thoughts in a moment 
were travelling fast between the twopence in her 
pocket and the hot roll left in the oven from Joe’s 
breakfast, when the postman’s quick rap was heard at 
the hall-door. It wasa letter from her master Becky was 
sure, and all in an anxious tremor—for Thrashem wrote 
but seldom when from home, and then only on some 
urgent point—she hurried breathlessly to answer the 
door, with the duster and inkstand yet in her hand. 
Recognising her master’s stiff, straight characters on 
the letter, and as the postage was to pay, she, in the 
anxious absence of the moment, set down the duster 
and the inkstand on the step, while she dived down for 
her purse into the hidden mysteries of her capacious 
pocket. The postman was leaning carelessly on the area 
railings looking down the street; and when she had 
stepped to him, given him the money, and come back 
again, the inkstand was gone, the silver inkstand that 
the judge prized so highly! In the first moment of 
doubt and astonishment, she knew not what to think; 
but recollecting the keen-faced child, who but the in- 
stant before had been in sight, she hurried from the 
door, and looking down the street, and calling upon the 
postman to follow her, saw the child running onward 





with breathless speed. The postman’s quick step was, 
however, a match; he seized upon the thief just as she 
had thrust the inkstand beneath the ragged strip of 
shawl that hung about a girl some year or two older 
than herself. To half cry with joy was Becky’s first 
impulse when the inkstand was again safe; to tremble 
at the bare thought of the judge’s stern displeasure, had 
it been lost; to almost sink in heart at the idea of 
one doubt upon her long-iried honesty: all these for 
the instant were paramount; but all sunk into mere 
nothingness, or rather, were merged into one feeling of 
womanly and simple mercy, when she glanced down 
upon the child’s upturned face of terror, hunger, and 
in. 

“ You ——” commenced the postman. 

“ Had no wittles,” spoke the child, sullenly. 

These words robbed the heart of the judge’s honest 
servant of its last touch of anger. She said something 
about letting the child go; but too late. A crowd had 
collected, a policeman stepped in, and the thief in a few 
minutes was locked safe in the station-house. 

It was a sorrowful night, that, to the compassionate 
heart of Becky; though her fire was bright, her tea 
good, and even the barber from a little street hard by 
had stepped in to talk the matter over with her. And 
she was still more sad next day, when in her best gown 
she curtseyed to the magistrate of the police court, and 
saw the child in the dock, more haggard and pale. The 
case was fully proved. “My good woman,” spoke the 
magistrate, in his kindest voice, “I know your master 
would prosecute this case to the fullest extent of the 
law, but to what end? Here is a child seven years old 
or thereabouts, without home, without one human friend, 
and, great God! apparently without a name ; the scum 
and refuse of this city streets whilst yet a baby. If I 
send her to prison, she will probably come out only 
more confirmed in precocious wickedness; or if sent 
back into the streets, but to starvation or something 
still more horrible—incipient prostitution. But were 
there some one to save by teaching, and ——” 

Becky, the great judge’s poor servant, looked here at 
the magistrate, and then at thecriminal child. “Please 
sir,” and the sympathy of our divinest nature justified 
itself, “I've fifty-seven pounds sixteen and sixpence in 
the Savings’ Bank, that Mr. Rednot has the receipt of, 
and just two sovereigns more in the spice-box—so if a 
little schooling might ——” 

“ Might do more than the prison or the law can do— 
turn guiltless sin into good, and if with work ——” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Becky, pleased with the 
magistrate’s manner, and interpreting the matter in her 
own way; “if she were to turn out tidy, and I could 
keep the thing from master’s ears, why I could teach 
son to roast, and bake, and set his room to rights, 
an enue 

“ And if you should succeed in half,” chimed in the 
magistrate, “you'd show yourself. to be a profounder 
lawyer than either I who sit upon this Bench, or your 
master, a Baron of the Exchequer. He who cures vice 
is greater than he who punishes tt.” 

Becky did not understand half this, only this much, 
that nobody could be so great as the judge her master ; 
so, curtseying less respectfully than she otherwise would 
have done, she waited for the child to be released from 
the dock, threw a large silk handkerchief from her 
pocket across its shoulders, that it might look less like 
a vagrant, and then reverting back to the due disposal 
of the two pounds in the spice-box, she took the child’s 
hand, and made her way to the cab outside the door, 
followed by the wondering and ejaculating barber. 

To wash the child well by the kitchen fire, to bake a 
cake for tea, to invite the barber thereunto, to reach the 
child a little pictured cup from the closet’s topmost 
shelf, were matters of course with Becky ; and much did 
she ejaculate, and more did the barber, as, between the 
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ravenously eaten cake and the sweetened tea, the preco- 
cious, witful, neglected intellect of crime told of its nar- 
row hell of human life, which it believed was heaven ! 
Long was the talk of the barber and Becky whilst the 
babyhood of crime, not disowned by nature, nestled to 
its rest; and as Mr. Bottle was of a nervous tempera- 
ment, and much given to count his spoons and forks, 
and make particular inquiries after his master’s gold 
spectacles, it was judged wise to keep the real truth 
from him, at least for the present; and moreover, as the 
police report would be sure to appear in the 7'imes of 
the morrow, it would be advisable (though a sad sin in 
the eyes of Becky) not to post that paper, so that some 
chance might lie of the matter escaping Thrashem’s keen 
notice. It fortunately did, beyond a mere report by 
word ; but in her strongest trunk Becky hoarded up 
that paper. 

It was necessary to give the child a name before Mr. 
Bottle came back. The barber suggested many good 
ones ; none, however, pleasant to the ear of Becky. But 
when in some few days the child's young face began to 
look gratefully up into her own, the thought struck 
Becky, that the great oil painting over the library fire- 

lace was the portrait of the judge’s mother, and that 

er Christian name had been Alice. “ And might it 
not be beautiful,” said Becky to herself, “ if she should 
turn out a good child, and come up to such grand 
things as to mend the dear master’s shirt, or cook him 
an omelet as brown as I do? Might it not be beautiful 
to hear that name he loves so well, called softly up and 
down the house?” So giving her own question an 
affirmative answer, Becky called the child Alice. 

To say that the seven years’ teaching ofsin was absolved 
all at once, would be an injustice to my great teacher— 
nature. But peculations from closets, and drawers, and 
jars, grew less and less before the continual ministry 
of good ; the memory of vice faded like a shadow in the 
broadening sun; and Alice, the unknown spawn of the 
beggars’ lodging-house, became a favourite with old 
Joe, took and thrived by honest Becky’s teachings, and 
even at last becoming noticed by Mr. Rednot, drew 
upon his learning many ways. 

Years passed on, and Alice was seventeen. Never 
had the judge seen her: never heard of her. He had 
lived forty years in that house, yet never trod his own 
kitchen floor. Becky grew feeble; and the stern old 
man at last noticing it, rung her up, one night, into 
the library. He spoke kindly, placed her-a chair, and 
said she must have help. Becky’s heart faltered—the 
secret of years was on her tongue. 

“T was afraid you would be angry, but I’ve long 
been obliged to have——” 

“ Whom?” 


“ One who can cook your omelet beautifully; set a 
frill on your shirt, and almost place your room as well 
as I do,—Alice.” 

The old man looked up at that picture; his heart 


grew merciful at that name. He rung again the bell ; 
he said a word or two; and Alice—the bud, the spawn 
of iniquity—the atom of the foulest city streets that 
society crushes, and thet he in his great wisdom 
disowned all regeneration for, save the gallows—stood 
before him in her beauty and her usefulness. The 
magistrate said right—“ Nobler is it to teach good to 
crime, than to tread it under foot.” The heart of the 
poor servant had solved the great enigma of social 
wrong and social progress, in a more practical way 
than the wisdom of the scholar and the judge,—/or 
teach but tgnorance and we evil diminish! That 
night the old man smiled less upon those books; he 
took them down; he read them; and Alice from that 
hour flitted round him in her useful, humble duties, 
and surpassed poor Becky, because she had been better 
taught. ‘Becky soon after this fell ill, and on her dying 
bed told the old man of that theft ; how the pity of her 





heart had made her save—and Alice was the fruit ! 
“ She, sir, who is so very good, and waits so gently on 
you. Be good to her—be good to her.” 

“JT will—and take a lesson from you, Becky, that 
shall make not only the law, but my own heart better.” 

Those great books of the great jurist are no 
longer smiled upon. The retired judge will bequeath 
his great wealth to put their spirit into action ; and with 
Alice in her humble duties flitting round him, devises 
plans for the better bearing out the great progress 
question of reformatory law ; and no longer ending his 
chain of ethic causatives by the gallows, sets his hand to 
these great principles—that crime is ignorance, and 
that to save and lead this ignorance towards good, is a 
service that approximates the human actor towards 
his Divine Creator. 


—>— 


INDIRECT ADVANTAGES RESULTING FROM | 
THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION. 


BY PHILIP P. CARPENTER, B.A. 


Ir was told us eighteen centuries ago, that a tree is 
known by its fruits; and that we cannot gather grapes 
from thistles. This practical test of the value of prin- 
ciples and modes of action, is somewhat distasteful 
to those who love darkness rather than light ; who decry 
all modes of doing good not sanctioned by the priests, 
as blasphemous ; and who are determined not to give 
up customary indulgences, however much misery may 
be prevented thereby. The system of teetotalism (we 
use the expression because we know of no other single 
word which gives the meaning, and because it is now 
in such common use that it would be a piece of affecta- 
tion to object to it on account of its vulgar origin) has 
been an especial object of attack to this class of persons. 
“It is putting something before the Gospel; setting 
up a new plan of salvation; taking the work of con- 
version out of God’s hands ; making men self-righteous, 
and despisers of the ordinances.”—Thus cry the Phari- 
sees and leaders of the sects. ‘‘ It is opposing the facts 
of physiology, and the dicta of the colleges, and making 
men think themselves wiser than us, which is a very 
dangerous doctrine ;” say our friends of the medical 
profession. ‘It is putting a bar on all social pleasures; | 
interfering with the duties of hospitality; forsaking | 
the good creatures of God, and denying us our wonted | 
comforts :’—thus all classes are ready to exclaim. To | 
all these objectors we reply that teetotalism must be | 
known by its fruits; and if these are good, we not only | 
ought not to oppose it, but should help it on; because, | 
if we know to do good, and do it not, to us it is sin. 

There can be no doubt now as to the effect of teetotal- | 
ism. It has been advocated for fifteen years, and prac- 
tised extensively on both sides the Atlantic, in the 
islands of the Pacific, in India, even in China, and in 
most parts of the civilized world. In the British | 
dominions, you can scareely go into any village without | 
finding there abstainers from intoxicating drink, many 
of them reformed from habits of the grossest intem- | 
perance. You may see them in all trades and modes | 
of life; in the extremes of heat, cold, and exposure to | 
the weather ; of both sexes, and in all ages; persons | 
whose previous habits have been as various as possible ; | 
in fact, in every conceivable difference of situation ;— | 
and yet all agreeing in the same testimony, that intoxi- | 
cating liquors are, as a beverage, wholly unnecessary, 
and generally injurious. There can be no sham here; | 
for most of them (as we may hereafter show) have had 
to suffer, more or less, for their testimony. 
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Teetotalers, then, can live; can live as well, as 
healthily, as happily, as actively, as the drinkers. 
They are saved much expense, much sickness, and all 
the moral evils resulting from the use of intoxicating 
liquors. They are made sober, if they have been intem- 
perate ; they are kept from falling into drunkenness, if 
they were sober to begin with. This is all the promul- 
gators of the system promised ; and most completely 
has the promise been fulfilled. ‘he original tem- 
perance societies promised to reform and prevent 
drunkenness; they made a grand attempt, but suffered 
a signal failure. They prepared the way for a more 
thorough and truthful system, and then died a natural 

| death. 

The direct benefits of teetotalism, then, are such that its 
principles must be sound. But we have further confirma- 
tion of their truth. Good things are linked together, so 
that they cannot go alone. Bad things often produce ap- 
parently fine fruit ; but we are led to discover its rotten- 
ness, when we see the evils necessarily consequent on it. 

| The advocacy and practice of teetotalism, however, have 
| led to many indirect and (to a considerable extent) 
| unlooked-for advantages. To some of these we now beg 
| to direct our readers’ attention. In a future number 
we propose to consider the evils which are supposed to 
have resulted from teetotalism, but which we believe 
| to be only adventitiously connected with it. 

1. Teetotalism has created a spirit of self-reform. 
| Giving up drink is a personal work, a real thing, which 
; each must do for himself, without which no permanent 

good can be done him by any other man. Drinkers 

are ready enough, when together at the pot-house, to 
| advocate political reforms, and all sorts of other 
| changes, except personal reform, for their supposed 
| advantage. T'eetotalers have shown them the paramount 
| importance of the latter; and if they succeed in in- 
| ducing them to mortify this fleshly lust, the spirit, 
' excited or strengthened by the deed, leads to other as 
| noble, or yet greater, sacrifices. Accordingly, we find 
| numbers of teetotalers, when the cloud cast over their 
| spiritual eyes by drinking has been removed, giving up 
one sensual indulgence after another, devoting them- 
selves with energy to the improvement of their minds, 
and seeking that full regeneration of their hearts which 
true religion, the spirit of Christ, alone can give. 

2. Teetotalism has called forth a spirit of self-sacrifice. 
This is the motive to which we appeal in our reasonings 
| with moderate drinkers. We urge them to deny them- 
selves for the good of their brethren. _Every act per- 
| formed from right motives, strengthens the force of 
those motives. And thousands, to whom self-denial 
before was mere pulpit talk, having done their duty 
here, have gone on to do it in other ways also. We 
know not a more self-sacrificing body of men than the 
teetotalers, except the American Abolitionists. It was 
easy to sign our names to pledges for peace, free trade, 
etc., and subscribe money to benevolent societies, and 
go on living as we did before: but teetotalers have to 
give up something daily for their brethren’s sake. 
The teetotal society has been what the Christian Church 
ought to be—an assembly of men, each a worker and a 
missionary. It is heart-cheering to go into every town 
and village, and there find a set of working men 
spending their time, after their hard day’s labour, in 
holding meetings, distributing tracts, visiting their 
neighbours to do them good, without an atom of per- 
sonal advantage thence accruing. We ourselves know 
many who do not scruple thus to walk six, eight, or 
even twelve miles, in a winter's night, to speak, without 
any recompense but the testimony of their consciences. 
And we generally find teetotalers not engrossed by their 
one question, though they might well beso; but among 
the foremost in carrying forward other reforms and 
-philanthropic labours, and in secret works of bene- 
volence. 





8. Teetotalism promotes education. The most fre- 
quent cause of absence from school is drinking. The 
child is sent in the tenderest years to work, that the 
father may have its wages to drink on the Saturday 
night. And whole families are debarred from even 
Sunday-school instruction, because the money that 
should have clothed them is consumed in liquor. One 
of the first fruits of a drunkard’s reformation is, that 





his children are clothed and sent to school: and it is 
| surprising what efforts they will make to keep them at 
| the day-school longer than is usual, from their keen 
| sense of the importance of education. It is not un- 
|common for children thus instructed to teach their 
| ignorant parents to read and write. And tectotalism 
| has mightily increased the number of labourers in this 
j cause. Scarcely a Sabbath-school can be found, in 
| places where temperance has been much agitated, 
| which has not received an addition of teachers out of 
| those who before profaned the Sabbath by selfish lazi- 
ness or indulgence. In very many places, new schools 
have been established entirely by teetotalers, and carried 
on without any assistance or encouragement from the 
higher classes. 

4. Teetotalism trains and exercises public speakers 
and writers. Every one who has made a practice of 
attending teetotal meetings must have been astonished 
at the number of illiterate working men who have 
found a voice for addressing their fellow-creatures, not 
to please, but to persuade. The true, inwrought elo- 
quence that may be heard on these occasions is wonder- 
ful. No other body can boast of the same number of 
effective advocates. They have not been trained in 
schools and colleges, but they have the best training— 
a feeling of the importance of what they have to say. 
We have often given the advice to persons wishing to 
acquire the art of extempore preaching, to “ turn tee- 
totaler, and speak at the meetings.” Here you are not 
obliged to go on for half an hour, whether you have 
anything to say or not; but can just speak when the 
spirit moves you, for one minute or an hour, before 
those who look neither for grammatical accuracy, nor 
for neatly turned periods. The art of speaking thus 
acquired by necessity at the meetings, is most useful 
in all labours among the working classes. And many 
who could scarcely spell before they became teetotalers, 
have learnt to commit their thoughts to paper, and 
have produced tracts and articles in the various teetotal 
journals, sometimes of thrilling interest from their 
simple truthfulness. 

5. Teetotalism has produced a tasle for better recrea- 
tion among the people. In old days, beer, and often 
intoxication, were associated with all the working man’s 
ideas of pleasure. And the higher classes contributed 
to this, by their own example, and by their ways of <lis- 
tributing drink on all festive occasions, even at school 
treats. We have ourselves known the originals of 
Dickens's “ Brothers CheeryLle,” passing through vil- 
lages on their journeys, leaving in one place a sovereign, 
in another more, to be drunk by the neighbours. We 
grieve to see that even writers of the highest eminence 
continue to praise such conduct, associate the use of 
intoxicating liquors with all their descriptions of the 
pleasures of the poor, and reward their best characters 
with the keeping of a public-house. But teetotalism 
puts a stop to all this. We have known drunkards 
converted by the cheerfulness of the social gatherings, 
where abundance of wholesome food and drink has been 
followed by songs, recitations, glees, and choruses, got 
up entirely by working men and their families, that 
would dare defiance, as far as real effectiveness is con- 
cerned, with the fashionable songs and concerts of the 
drawing-room. Teetotalism has greatly promoted healthy 
summer rambles and cheap railway trips; in which the 
money formerly spent at the gin-shop is now devoted 
to the purest family enjoyment. Teetotulers have done 
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a great work, in convincing the world that men can 
thoroughly enjoy themselves without intoxicating drink. 

6. T'eelotalism has taught men to disobey fashion. It 
is the first popular movement that has directly set 
itself against every-day and all-ruling custom. Rich 
and poor are alike bound by this worldly rule, and no 
real good can be effected till its power is modified. 
Every teetotaler is necessarily brought into constant 
collision with the “ idol of Britain ;” and once having 
learnt to set up a higher rule, and live by it, the power 
of mere custom is thenceforth crushed. 

7. Teetotalism has taught reformers to go to the root 
of evils, The first efforts in the Temperance cause were 
merely directed against some of the evil branches. 
Spirits were cut off; wine and beer remained as sober 
beverages. The trec, shorn of its evil appearance, 
passed muster for a time; but presently the old fruit 
began to show itself, more hideous than ever, on the 
remaining branches. The tree was proved to be useless ; 
it was cut down from the root; and intemperance was 
banished for ever. The efforts of the few teetotalers in 
one year did more than the labours of the whole 
moderate-drinking community had done in centuries. 
This has taught men a good lesson, and they have 
learnt to apply it in other matters. We see now that 
it is no use trying to stop the slave-trade, so long as 
slavery exists ; to buy off soldiers, while the man-killing 
principle is recognised; and so in all other matters of 
social reform. 

8. Teetotalism has given a, death-blow to the sectarian 
spirit. 1t has done more to bring men together in the 
bonds of love, than thousands of sermons that have been 
preached, with the efforts of Evangelical Alliances in 
addition. Here men have forgotten their differences of 
rank, politics, and religion; they have met at the tem- 
perance platform and committee-room, not merely 


forgetting their differences for a time, but actually 
feeling the “omnipotence of love” to break down the 


“middle walls of partition.” Rich men have often 
madé themselves free with the poor, to gain some end 
for their own good. Political and religious parties 
have united for a time against a common enemy, like 
hostile nations under a truce, and have then fought 
against each other with redoubled acrimony. But here 
men have joined in love, and for the love of their 
grange | brethren; they have met those they were 

efore afraid to own as Christians; they have found 
them actuated by the same motives, loving the same 
Saviour, desiring the same ends, labouring in the same 
way, as themselves ; and they who before were enemies, 
have given each other the right hand and the heart of 
fellowship. 

9. Teetotalism has led to juster notions of politics. 
When we perceive the terrible waste occasioned by the 
use of intoxicating drinks, we see how comparatively 
futile are the panaceas of political parties, and are led 
to seek for a more searching and complete reform. The 
teetotalers have a much more effective mode of pro- 
ducing cheapness of food, and preventing famine, than 
any yet proposed by governments. This will easily 
appear when we consider that the food annually con- 
sumed in the manufacture of alcoholic poisons would 
feed the whole of our starving population ; and that we 
spend more than 64,000,000/. a year in the purchase of 
these articles, besides losing nearly as much in other 
ways by the use of them. 

10. Teetotalism leads.to the understanding of the laws 
4 health. While doctors have been occupied in curing 

iseases, teetotalers have learnt how to prevent them. 
Their senses become aware of the injurious influences 
which surround them, and they are ready at once to 
believe im the principles of sanitary reform. The 
learn the efficacy of pure air, are not afraid of col 
water, and relish plair wholesome food. They find 
that alcohol cannot cure all diseases for which it is 





recommended ; and that it produces far more maladies | 
than it removes. | 

11. Yeetotalism prepares the way for everything which | 
is good. It pioneers; and, like John the . Baptist, | 
makes straight the way for religion. Drinking isa 
clog on all good works; teetotalism is an assistant to 
them. It does not prevent any kind of useful labour, 
but gives a helping hand toall. By freeing the body | 
and mind from the deadening effects of intemperance, | 
it leaves them prepared for the reception of all good 
influences. If you want to corrupt a man, first give 
him drink : if you wish to raise him, first make him a 
teetotaler. In these and other ways, 

12. T'eetotalism leads to a better understanding of | 
religion. In the midst of the strife of words, and the | 
preaching of faith without works, the temperance | 
reform has called men back to the simple precept, | 
‘* By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, | 
if ye have tovz one towards another.” Itself the off- | 
spring of self-sacrificing ‘love, it has reacted on the 
professed Christianity of the day, and led many to the 
influence of the only justifying faith—that which 
“ works by love.” 

These are some of the good results of the Temperance 
Movement. We do not say that they have been the 
universal results; but we say they are the natural 
results, which would have shown themselves in all 
cases, had there not been counteracting influences. 
Into the causes which have prevented the complete 
success of tetotalism we may inquire at another time. 
In conclusion, we will observe that the good of tetotal- 
ism has not been confined to the members of its own 
body ; but, 

13. Zeetotalism has led to more sober habits among 
all classes of the community. Both among rich and poor, 
drinking is becoming more and more disrespectable. 
Those who drank much, now drink little ; andmany have | 
almost entirelygiven up the use of intexicating liquors. 
The compulsory usages of etiquette and of trades are | 
giving way; and “moderation” is becoming a thing | 
more strictly answering to its name than it used to be. 
We do not say that teetotalism has done all this; but 
by the circulation of tracts, and the copious diffusion of 
information among all classes of the community, as well 
as by setting a good example, it has mainly contributed 
to this happy result. 


Warrington, Jan. 22, 1847. 
—>— 


SONNET TO THE AMERICANS. 


BY THOMAS COOPER, 
Author of “ The Purgatory of Suicides.” 


_ Brortuers, is this the bold entablature 
On Freedom’s columns sons of kingless' men 
_ Should wisely lay, her fane to render sure, 
Steadfast, and beautiful to human ken? | 
What, if the land of tameless Montezume 
Ye win, and conqu’ring march through each confine 
By rocky Darien bridged, and thus relume ’ 
Pizarro’s, Cortez’ time-gloomed murder-shrine? 
The sword hath edges twain, and swift may fall 
Upon yourselves, forgetful of the cries 
Of sable millions that ye hold in thrall. 
Brothers of Washington, for right arise ! 
Roof his foundation ; on the frontal span 
Graving gold words—“ We.own the black our brother 
man !” , 
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THE MONTH IN PROSPECT—FEBRUARY. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Tux symptoms of the season, as they showed them- 
selves in Sonatas, induced us to believe, as we 
asserted in the article on January, that we were about 
to have an old-fashioned winter. It has proved so. 
We have had a winter of severe frost and snow-; and 
as February approaches, the signs of the times still 
induce us to believe that the weather will, this year, roll 
back into its ancient course. February used to be a 
month of wet and thaw; and wet and thaw already 


present themselves. Let us hope, for the sake of the 
poor—who are severely suffering from scareity of food 
and clothing, not only in Ireland and the Highlands 
of Scotland, but in England, and over all parts of 
Europe—that we may have an early spring, and a fine 


and plentiful summer. And we do hope it, and more 
than hope it, we firmly believe it : we believe it because 
it is according to the ancient analogy. A winter strong, 
and in its proper season, in nine cases out of ten, is 
followed by a fine and seasonable spring, and a splendid 
and prolific summer. 

It may seem to many that the coming of scarcity and 
severity of winter together, is not in full accordance 
with the doctrines that have been taught, and that we 
confidently teach again—of the tender mercies of God 
over all his works. Bunt we believe that his tender 
mercies-are- just as clearly discernible in the midst of 
his severity, as in his most indulgent dispensations. 
We believe firmly that out of the present distress will 
arise, and is meant to arise, many future and perma- 
nent blessings, that will far outbalance all the calamity 
of the time. 

The potato crop has failed. In Ireland the people 
starve and perish. Misery is spread abroad there over 
moorland and mountain: but will not this misery at 
last rouse our government and us to resolve on a better 
and a safer state of things?, Shall we'not take warning, 
and determine that a whole nation shall not continue 


to inherit the land? Shall they who will not 
vate the land for the maintenance of the people, 
| not be compelled to give it up to those who will? Shall 
| We have the old race of dogs in the manger, pauperizing 
whole people, and throwing them in beggary on their 

| neighbours ? Shall not O'Connell have “ Ireland for 
| the Irish,” but in a different sense to that which he 
templated? Will not this present bitterness teach 
Irish nation, that they must no<longer depend 





solely on a root, but upon corn and pasturage? Shall 
not there be mutton and beef, as well as potatoes for 
those who till the ground in the sweat of their faces? 

If these things are not taught by a wise Providence, 
severe but fatherly in his severity, to us all, then we 
are ourselves to blame, and can no longer accuse Provi- 
dence without insulting him. 

But will not these calamities also teach us, further, 
material wisdom? Teach us to complete what we have 
at length begun? Teach us to throw open our ports 
entirely to the trade and produce of the world, that 
when the season does happen to be unpropitious, we 
may not find other countries and other climates unpre- 
pared to supply us, because we gave them, by our 
restrictive folly, no hope of supplying us? If we are not 
effectually taught this, then never again let us say that 
the teachings of Providence are severe, for it will be mani- 
fest that their severity has not yet been equal to ourcure. 

But will not these calamities, and the terrors of this 
winter, have had the further merit of calling forth the 
better feelings of our nature—feelings of brotherhood 
and sympathy? Have made us ready to acknowledge 
that, whatever be our differences of blood, of politics, of 
religion, we are still brethren ; that let misfortune fall on 
any part of our fellow men, and the voice of the common 
Father will still awake in us with a divine power, and 
arouse us to'acknowledge by deeds of kindness, that we 
are all akin, and all bound together by the invisible 
mystery of love? If we have not been thus affected, thus 
re-awakened to nobler and more affectionate sentiments, 
the sorrows of this winter, to us, have been sent in vain. 

But however much or little these causes may have 
operated on our own bosoms, on the bosom of the earth 
we may rest assured that the power of frost will not 
have operated abortively. It is the certain agent of 
coming beauty and plenty. The last summer but one 
was wet and almost suniess. In consequence, neither 
the root in the ground, nor the new shoots on the tree, 
were fully matured. There was an imperfect organiza- 
tion and growth. Therefore, in the following, that is, 
the last spring, the blossom on the fruit-trees was 
feeble. It.came out poor and frostily. The wood had 
not vigour to throw it forth in perfection. It fell to 
the ground and left no product. 

Again, the mildness of several successive winters 
had allowed the continuance and excessive growth of 
insect life. The whole of the vegetation seemed filled 
with itin the shape of what is called blight. The leaves 
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of the fruit-trees last year, especially of those on walls, 
came out in the very spring curly and shrivelled. In 
almost every apple and pear there was an insect. On 
many fruit-trees the race of caterpillars was so: numerous 
that the whole of the foliage was devoured, leaving the 
strange aspect of a mere network of the fibres of the 
leaves. All this required a keen winter to remedy; 
and there can be little doubt that, as spring advances, 
we shall behold in a perfectly healthful vegetation the 
beneficial effects of frost. : 

Nor will it be of frost alone. The last simmer was 
a perfect contrast to the last but one. It was like an 
Indian summer, long, genial, and intensely warm. The 
process of vegetation would in it be perfect, and we do 
thence expect to find all nature in the coming year 
prepared to discharge its functions magnificently. We 
look for a year beautiful and prolifi¢. 

February is, as we have said, a month of thaws, of 
wet, and of much dreariness ; but with such anticipa- 
tions we are prepared to ‘look rather for its pleasanter 
features, for it is at the same time the month of antici- 
pation. It is the month, let it be remembered, of the 
snowdrop! ‘The sap is stirring in the trees; the buds 
are swelling ; green things are beginning to peep from 
the earth beneath warm hedge-sides and on woodland 
banks, and we actually begin to be impatient for the 
violets and the primroses of March ! 

In our house-windows and on our chimney-pieces 
blossom hyacinths. In gardens there are hepaticas in 
bloom, and before it goes out come forth the vernal 
crocus, various hellebores, the Japan quince, the fra- 
grant coltsfoot, the bulbocodium, and the cornelian 
cherry. On the heaths the gorse often puts forth its 
golden bloom, and the yew-tree flowers. Various insects 
issue from their winter retreats, where they so com- 
pletely buried themselves that they seemed to have 
vanished entirely from the world. How completely do 
all the gay races of moths and butterflies, of beetles and 
flies, of wasps and bees, of glittering dragon flies, the 
chaffer and the grasshopper, disappear in winter, not 
only from our view, but from our thoughts also. But 
now they will speedily begin to re-appear in all their 
successive hosts; and in mild days, before the month is 
out, we shall witness the happy dance of gnats cele- 
brating in many an artistic sweep the return of life, 
light, and beauty. 

And away are winging northward all the tribes of 
anas, anser, cygnus, and mergus; of geese, swans, 
ducks, and smews, that love the hyperborean latitudes, 
but find them for even themselves too intense in the 
depth of winter; find all their food buried in the track- 
less snows of Lapland, Norway, or Russia. These, with 
divers, godwits, the mountain finch, the red-wing thrush, 
and the fieldfares, are all preparing to bid us adieu for 
another year, though the two latter will be the last to 
depart. Every symptom of the coming month is one 
of life and hope. This winter has been a winter not 
only of distress to the nobler race of man. but to all 
animated creatures. Game and wild fowl of every species 
has been tamed by its rigours, and destroyed in thousands 
by man. Never were the markets so crowded with all 
sorts of wild ducks, hares, plovers, woodcocks, and 
snipes—and never at such prices. There were in the 
London market hares for a shilling, wild ducks for two 
shillings the brace, and snipes for fourpence each. In 
Devonshire snipes were so numerous as to be sold at a 
halfpenny each. But now the season of distress is nearly 
over. By the surviving creatures of the field it will soon 
be forgotten ; and man, the lord of the world, may look 
forward to the opening year, we will believe wiser and 
better, made more aware of his utter dependence on 
the Great Ruler of the Universe, and of his need of love 
and sympathy for his brother man. The heart of the 
poet already begins to work in us, and to exclaim— 

* To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new !” 





which we will close this article:—Various signs of 

returning spring occur at different times in February, | 
The woodlark, one of our earliest and sweetest songsters, | 
often begins his note at the very entrance of the | 
month. ‘The thrush now commences his song, and 

tomtits are seen hanging. on the eaves of the barns and | 
thatched outhouses, particularly ifthe weather be snowy 
and severe. Rooks now revisit their breeding trees, and 
arrange the stations of their future nests. The harsh, 
loud voice of the missel-thrush is now heard towards 
the end of the month; and, if the weather be mild, | 
the hedge-sparrow renews its chirping note. Turkey. | 
cocks now strut and gobble; partridges begin to pair; } 
the house-pigeon has young; field-crickets open their | 
holes, and owls hoot; gnats play about, and insects | 
swarm under sunny hedges; the stone-curlew clamours, | 
and frogs croak. By the end of February, the raven 

too generally lays its eggs, and begins to sit. About | 


this time the green Woodpecker is heard in the woods 


making a loud noise. The elder-tree discloses its | 
flower buds. The catkins of the hazel become very 
conspicuous in the hedges. Young leaves are budding | 
on the gooseberries and currants about the end of the 
month. 

The winter, in fact, spite of occasional frosts and 
frowns, is over and gone, and the voice of the dove and 
the singing-bird is heard once more in our land. We | 
are reminded of that fine passage in the Psalms—* He | 
giveth snow like wool; he scattereth the boar-frost like | 
ashes. He casteth forth his ice like morsels; who can | 
stand before his cold? He sendeth out his word and | 
melteth them; he causeth his winds to blow, and the -| 
waters flow.” | 

We must add, that our vignette being designed by | 
Kaulbach, represents the carnival time of the continent. | 
There in this month all is merriment and masking. 
All over the Catholic continent, but especially in Rome | 
itself, there is joy and jollity previous to the austerities | 
of Lent; but these gaieties have been too often described 
by our travellers for us to be under the necessity of now 
speaking further of them. 


CORCUMROE ABBEY. 


AN IRISH RUIN. 
BY R. H. HORNE. 


On the hard and stony road, running for the most 
part between walls of loose stones, and leading towards 
New Quay, on the western coast of Clare, you arrive at | 
a narrower road branching off to the right, also between 
close lines of the same kind of loose walls, and winding 
away as if to some dreary quarry, or wholesale manv- 
factory of tomb-stones in their first rough outline and 
raw condition of vain-glory. After proceeding some 
thing less than two Irish miles through these winding 
walls, varied with nothing whatever, beyond the 
different sizes and uncouth shapes of the component 
parts—craggy stones and rifts of rock—you at length 
arrive at-a little clevation of the road, where you first 
descry the grim, grey, grisly, hard-favoured ruins of 
Coreumroe Abbey. In no guide-book, or hand-book, 
or tourist-book, are you likely to find a word about this 
strange, battered, pale, gigantic, stony Scarecrow of 
something once majestic. 

Over the nearest wall of loose lime-rock, you look 
across a sort of enclosure or field, the chief produce of 
which is evidently a great crop of stones. There are 
as many large stones as patches of grass, and often 
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covering as much space. The enclosure has a motley 
hue of green and grey-white all over it; and, on the 
whole, the grey-white predominates. The next enclosure 
beyond, has yet more stones, and less grass. The next 
again, is much larger, and like the last, except that it 
has one long, sprawling, ragged patch of green, fhe 
grass being mixed with short rushes and swamp, with 
here and there a little pool. Beyond this is another 


much narrower field, entirely covered with stones and 
rough, flat, rocky fragments, terminated by another 
wall more compactly built, and twice as high as any of 
the rest—and within that last enclosure stand the ruins 
It is no slight task to 


@ ofthe Abbey of Coreumroe. 
! make your way there. 

A traveller in Ireland, who wishes, or is obliged, to 
i betake himself across several of these sort of walled 
i enclosures, invariably begins by clambering over them: 
| it is quite in the natural order of things to do so; but 
| after a time, he becomes better instructed by the 
example of the Irish principle of action in this district. 
When they come to a wall of these loose stones, they 
(| just pull down a big hole—and walk through. The 
process is not without its dangers, inthe way of broken 
knees and pounded toes; you need not, however, con- 
cern yourself about piling them up again in their 
place, as nobody minds such things in these parts. Nor 
can this plan be adopted in every case, except with the 
higher range of stones, the lower and middle ones being 
generally too heavy and straggling. The last wall of the 
enclosures already spoken of, was also inaccessible by such 
means, as it was composed almost entirely of large 
masses, and packed and fitted together much closer 
than any of the rest. It therefore had to be scaled. 
There was no other way of reaching the Abbey ; and 
the task was not difficult, owing to the number of pro- 
tuberances ; besides this, in one particular place there 
were direct and intentional assistances of this kind. 
Nearly in front of this part of the wall was a rough- 
hewn slab of a tomb, bearing the following inscription, 
the post mortem ambition of which appears sadly at 
variance with its fate of utter obscurity :—“ Patt 
McCarthy—for him, and Posterity.” 

After passing the swampy field—plashing through 
the slushes and rushes, or leaping from stone to stone 
—then the grey, rocky enclosure—and lastiy, surmount- 
ing the high wall—you have at last the rare privilege of 
approaching the most unpicturesque, unromantic, and 
uninviting ruin that could possibly be conceived. The 
beauty of Coreumroe Abbey is its matchless ugliness. 
There is no sort of invention in our account of it. 
Isolated, unknown, set aside from the rest of the world 
ina desert of old stones, the place does exist as here 
set down; and though nobody goes to see it, the name 
is nevertheless discoverable in some few maps of Ireland 
~—the map published by Charles Knight, being one of 
these few instances. The writer of this only heard of it 
by accident, in consequence of a traveller losing his 
way to Rathbourney, who came “all unawares” upon 
the strange -ruin, to his pale confusion ;—by whose 
incoherencies about it, the hearer aforesaid confesses to 
have been inspired to make this sore-footed pilgrimage. 

Coreumroe presents the appearance of some old, 
battered, hollow-eyed fossib remains of a sort of colossal 
beast or giant-monster, wearing, as in mockery, a poor 
scanty rag of ivy-mantle upon one ridgy shoulder; and 
standing up, as it does, so grim and grey amidst all 
these grey stones—and stony fields—and loose walls— 
it gives one the impression of an abortive annihilation 
—a thing that was about to be abolished from the 
earth's surface, but that the process failed midway—and 
it remained as a grotesque old spectral petrifaction. 

The interior is not more inviting. You pass over 
heaps of human bones, and gravestones, and partition 
walls, all broken up and pounded down together, and 
lying like masses of wreck, and rubbish, and death-lum- 
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ber; and quantities of dry sea-weed and sea-shells are 
mingled with the stones and the bones—remnants of 
fish, and of men not drowned ; therefore, the fish must 
have been drowned (as they would term it) by being 
cast upon dry land. But how up here? Some tempest 
from the Atlantic must have driven them before it, as the 
distance is not many miles, and then left them here to 
flap, and gasp, and stare amid these hard and hopeless 
ruins. Bones of all the limbs of mortal men, whole and 
in fragments, of all shapes and sizes, were to be seen in 
profusion ;—skulls, half full of water, with many-legged 
creatures swimming about in them, round and round, 
at play; other skulls, with weeds growing in them and 
wild flowers flourishing out of the eye-holes, and a tuft 
of bright green moss in the lower jaw. At the extremity 
of one division of the interior, on climbing up through 
a broken vault, you suddenly descry upon a deep ledge 
beneath a large arched window aperture, a heap of 
skulls piled up together, all with their hollow faces 
turned the same way, and looking directly towards the 
place where you ascend—hundreds of great, black, hol- 
low eye-holes, all staring darkness at you. Itisterrible 
—the first impression, something dismaying to the 
imagination, and confounding the will, so that you can 
neither advance nor retire. You expect some ghastly 
chorus to burst upon your ear. The next thing of 
which you become conscious, is the continuous and 
pregnant silence. A weed, or a tassel of long grass, 
rustles and whispers from the walls above—or a few 
crumbs and a little dry dust or mortar, fall dewn near 
you, causing you to gaze round, yet see nothing—and then, 
again, the silence and creeping progress of deathly time ! 

My car-driver now came to join me. After securing 
the horse and car (an easy task enough in such a place) 
he had slowly followed across the enclosure, but re- 
mained sitting upon the top of the high wall a few 
minutes. He then ventured down, and came walking 
on tiptoe into the ruins. Presently he emerged in his 
ascent through a breken stair from below, and ap- 
proached me, holding his breath. Solitary investigations 
and musings were now at anend. There was no shak- 
ing him off. He was evidently afraid to leave me, and 
every now and then appeared to utteran inward prayer. 

The only tomb in any state of preservation, worthy of 
particular notice, is the family tomb of O'Loughlin, 
King of Burren. Beneath it, at the right hand side, in 
a hollow recess, like a trough, under a very acute-angled 
arch, lies a gaunt stone figure at full length, very 
rudely carved. It purports to be the effigy of Connor 
O'Loughlin, Prince of Burren. Nothing further is said 
upon the stone ; a far more dignified proceeding, under 
the circumstances, than that of poor Mr. Patt McCarthy, 
outside the high wall. The face of the effigy of the 
Prince of Burren is nearly all worn away—flat and fea- 
tureless—but the features appearing to have been large 
and long rather than prominent. A skull from among 
the wrecks above had_rolled down into the recess. I 
took it up, and handed it to the young carman. He 
received it very reverentially—gazed down at it a little 
while in silence ; and then said, in a devout tone, “ A 
thick skull—the Lord be praised!” I suppose there 
was some connexion of ideas in his mind ; at all events, 
he said it with great reverence. 

Two old rooks appear to have a sort of home in the 
ragged, sapless ivy on the upper part of the ruins, and 
are even believed to sleep there every night. It is also 
affirmed that sheep are sometimes to be seen near the 
walls, cropping’ such grass and weed as they can find. 
The Abbey is surrounded by huge fragments of rock, 
as you bend your gaze below ;—and, looking upward, a 
few small patches of green field and brown arable land 
are visible, here and there; while huze mountains of 
grey stones, in a wide and forbidding circle, enclose the 
spectral ruins of Coreumroe in their bleak and barren 
embrace. 
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AS IT SHOULD BE. 
BY EDWARD YOUL. 


I. 

Is this as it should be ? 
Wotr of Stomach! Wealth is fed; 
Riches miss no daily bread. 
Tooth of Winter! Woollen stuff 
Yields to riches warmth enough. 
But the poor say, in their sorrow, 
Eat to-day, but crave to-morrow : 
And the poor say, Garments old 
Give free trespass to the cold. 

Is this as it should be? 
Fount of learning! At thy brink 
Willing wealth may stay and drink : 
But the poor man may not learn, 
When he has his bread to earn. 
Weary limbs make weary brain ; 

He may scanty knowledge gain ; 
But must plod, and plod, and plod, 
Till he yields him to the sod. 

Is this as it should be ? 

Scorner of a poor estate, 
Sit in chambers of the great ; 
Give God thanks that thou hast dined : 
Famine moaneth on the wind. 
Thou art warmly wrapped and fed ; 
Shivering thousands beg their bread : 
For thy fulness maketh scant, 
Hoarding that which others want. 
Is this as it should be ? 
Il. 

This is as it should be. 
Sturdy arm, and stout of heart, 
In the labour bear thy part. 
Whether thou be rich or poor, 
Do thy share, and do no more. 
For his portion, rightly done, 
Gives to each, beneath the sun, 
All that he has right to ask— 
*Shamed to reap another's task. 

This is as it should be. 
Work, but never be deprived 
Of the honey thou hast hived, 

Save for change, of equal worth, 
Of the wealth of this fair earth. 
Eat no bread thou hast not won; 
Give not, but for labour done: 
Bid, or high, or low, go toil, 

As thou dost, on common soil. 

This is as it should be, 
Guerdon—for the goo@deed wrought ; 
For the bloodless fight well fought. 
Guerdon—when the strife is o’er, 
And strong arm can toil no more, 
But, till reverend age succeeds 
To its rest from daily deeds, 

Let the general voice demand 
Equal toil of every hand. 

This is as it should be. 
Yield unto the common weal 
Rightful wage for daily meal ; 

Nor make question of thy lot :— ~ 
One may have what thou hast not: 
Have enough ;—if he hath more, 
He is rich, nor art thou poor ; 
Thou art rich in thy degree, 
And as good a man as he, 
This is as it should be, 





COMMON LODGING-HOUSES, AND A MODEL 
LODGING-HOUSE FOR THE POOR. 


Ir has long been notorious that the common lodging. | 
h6éuses. in London, and in other large cities, for the | 


itinerant poor, are of the most wretched and contani- 


nating description. They are generally situated in | 


densely populated neighbourhoods : small, ill-ventilated, 
filthy, and crowded to sufiocation, they engender dis- 
ease of the most virulent kinds; the poisonous miasma 
of which, wafted upon every breeze, is carried into the 
dwellings of the rich as well as of the poor, spreading 
death and desolation all around ; as witness the follow. 
ing incident which occurred in London only the other 
day :— 


“ Death from Impure Air.—An inquest was held on Thursday 
by Mr. Payne, city coroner, at the Red Lion, Shoe-lane, on the 
body of a maa unknown, who died suddenly in a common lodging- 
house, in Field-lane, Holborn. The d d, it appeared, had 
occupied a bed in the lodging-house, 26, Field-lane, for which he 
paid fourpence per night, for the last three months. Ou Friday 
night he returned to his lodging about six o’clock, and complained 
of a pain across the Joins. He went early to bed, and during the 
night he was heard to laugh hysterically, and in the morning was 
found a corpse. The only ‘property’ found upon him was four 
duplicates, in atin box, and a halfpenny. Dr. J. Lynch said that, 
on going into the room he found a very offensive smell of animal 
exhalations, as if there had been several persons sleeping in it. He 
stooped down at the first bed, and found the body of the deceascd. 
He bled him, and a very small quantity of blood, like treacle, 
flowed. On looking round the room he saw quite sufficient to ac- 
count for the death; the room could not give, under any circum- 
stances, healthful accommodation to one individual, much less to 
four, who had been sleeping in the same apartment. The fire-place 
was blocked up, and every means had been taken to prevent a free 
current of airin the apartment. Many of these lodging-houses were 
built over cesspools, and the impure air breathed in the confined 
apartments had just the same effect upon the vital parts as in- 
haling the noxious vapour of burning charcoal. The man might 
probably have been affected with lumbago, but he died in a fit, no 
doubt caused by breathing impure air. He had no hesitation in 
saying that death in the present case was accelerated by want of 
proper ventilation. Dr. Lynch, at considerable length, gave 2 
most painful description of the wretched hovels where the poor 
creatures paid for night’s lodgings in, the vicinity of Smithfield and 
Field-lane. In some of them eight or nine persons slept where 
accommodation was afforded for only two. Referring to the 
health of the people inhabiting courts, Dr. Lynch said it was a 
well-known fact, that out of 100,000 children born, 50,000 died 
solely from inhaling impure air. Fever is constantly breaking out 
in these houses, and the worst is that it is spread throughout the 
community by the inmates constantly removing from one part 
the metropolis to the other. After some further remarks, the jury 
returned a verdict that the deceased died from natural causes, 
accelerated by the want of pure ventilation, the jury at the same 
time requesting that the attention of the authorities be drawn to 
= subject so that there may be proper supervision over lodging- 

ouses, 


These Jodging-houses are also the prolific hot-beds and 

the nurseries for every species of wickedness and crime ; 
yet the poor, from dire necessity, are compelled to use 
them, and to pay for their filthy, abominable, and dan- 
gerous accommodation, a price very far exceeding what 
might afford them decent, and in their circumstances, 
comfortable lodgings. 
__ Efforts have long been in operation, and in opera- 
tion successfully, to raise the industrious working classes 
to a proper estimate of themselves, and to improve their 
moral, intellectual, and physical condition. That great 
work is going on prosperously and to prosper. 

But the poor, the very poor—the wandering, half- 
naked, diseased and friendless outcasts, of which there 
are always many thousands in London, and tens of thou- 
sands throughout the kingdom—are still neglected ; they 
are constantly prowling on our streets, picking up 4 
mean, a criminal, and a precarious living; and when 
evening comes, without sympathy, without hope, without 
the means of instruction and improvement open to 
others, they have nowhere to hide their miserable 
bodies, and their aching hearts, but in those dens of 
infamy, the common lodging-houses. 

For the sake of humanity something ought to be 
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done for the miserable itinerant poor ; for the sake of 
the community at large something must be done :.and 
in the hope that Witu1am Howirt, the friend of the 
poor, will give this article a place in his journal, I call 
attention to a plan which will cut at the root of the 
evil, if extensively copied and improved upon, namely— 
THE MODEL LODGING-HOUSE FOR THE PooR, just fitted up 
by private beneficence, but which is to be self-support- 
ing, and which is now in operation in Glasshouse-yard, 
Lower East Smithfield, near the London Dock gates. 
This most interesting establishment is of consi- 
derable extent, the buildings forming a quadrangle, 
inclosing a court or square. In the centre of this 
square stands a high pillar, supporting a large gas-lamp, 
which sheds a brilliant light all over the place. Passing 
from the outside through the buildings in the front, 
| which constitute the offices, the rooms for servants, and 
store-rooms, you enter the square. 
| On the left-hand side is a long building, divided by a 
brick partition about one-third from the end. The 
| smaller section of this building is the kitchen, in which 
is all the needful apparatus for cooking small articles of 
| food, providing tea, coffee, ete. The larger section is 
| the hall, for the inmates to occupy till they retire to 
| their beds. This spacious hall is furnished with long 
| tables, benches, a good fire, and gas-lights. It is in- 
tended to supply the lodgers also with a few useful 
| books and pamphlets. ‘here is a small window in the 
| partition-wall, between the hall and the kitchen, through 
which the inmates are served with tea, coffec, bread, or 
| anysmall cooked articles of food they can afford to buy. 
| The very lowest prices are charged, but they are not 
| solicited to buy anything ; they may fetch in their own 
| food, and do just as they please. 
| On the right-hand side of the square is another long 
| building, divided into two wards by a brick partition. 


| One ward, containing nearly one hundred beds, is for 
| men and boys; the other ward, containing about forty- 


five beds, is for women and girls. These wards are 
fitted up with pews, exactly like a church or chapel, 
with passages between them. Strong laths, at mode- 
rate distances, are placed across each pew, about a 
foot from the floor, and to within two feet from the 
outer end ; on these laths are placed the mattrass and 
bed-clothes ; thus each pew forms a separate and com- 
fortable bed, with a place for a seat at the entrance ; 
and a thorough draught, sweeping under the whole, 
carries all noxious air upwards. : 

There are large fire-places in the sleeping-wards, and 
gas-lamps, to be used as occasion may require, with 
regular and careful servants to secure the order and 

| safety of the whole. 

In the centre of the ceiling, running right across 
both wards into a flue at the end of the building, is a 
funnel, or spout, in size eighteen inches each way, 
covered over from underneath with thin canvass, to re- 
ceive and carry away any bad air as it ascends. 

There are all sorts of conveniences, under proper 
regulations ; water-tanks, etc., erected on the further side 
of the square, the whole forming a complete economi- 
cal and comfortable dwelling for the itinerant poor, the 
charge for lodgings being only tworencx per night. 
One hundred per cent. less than the common lodging ; 
for accommodation—two hundred per cent. better at 
the very least. 

| Anticipating that this model establishment (and all 
others like it, after the first outlay) will support itself, 
subscriptions are not required ; but tickets will be 
issued at the prices of twopence and one penny, to 
those who wish to purchase them for the purpose of 
giving away to the poor in the streets, instead of money. 
These tickets will be always available: the twopenny 
ticket will pay fora bed; the penny ticket a loaf, a little 
coffee, or some other small article of food, at the lodging- 
house, as the bearer may require. 





It is hoped that occasionally suitable addresses may 
be delivered to the inmates in their halls, by which 
means their consciences and hearts may be reached, so 
as to inspire with hope and encouragement for time and 
for eternity. Who can tell what may be the result— 
the amount of good that may thus be accomplished ? 

To Mr. Robert Bowie, surgeon, the originator of the 
baths and wash-houses for the poor in the same locality, 
the indefatigable friend of the very poor, belongs the 
honour of originating also this model lodging-house for 
the poor. The munificence of a yet nameless bene- 
factor has furnished the means to set the good work a 
going. May the blessing of the poor rest on these phi- 
lanthropists, and the approbation of God be their rich 
reward, Amigo. 


————— 


TWO SCENES ON THE DANUBE. 
BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
(Translated by Mary Howitt.) 

To-pay 1s Sunpay. 


Ir is Sunday in the calendar ; it is Sunday in God's 
beautiful nature! Let us go out into the hills toward 
Mehadia, the most delightfully situated of all the 
watering-places of Hungary. What a mass of flowers 
are in bloom in the tall green grass! What gushes of 
sunshine upon the wood-covered sides of the hills! 
The air is blue and transparent. To-day it is Sunday, 
and therefore all the people whom we meet are in 
holiday attire. The smooth, black, plaited hair of the 
girls is adorned with real flowers; with a spray of 
laburnum, or a dark red carnation; the white chemise 
sleeves are embroidcred with green and red; the petti- 
coat resembles a deep fringe of red, blue, and ycllow: 
even the old grandmother is dressed in fringe, and 
wears a flower in her white linen head-band. Young 
men and boys have roses in their hats; the very least 
is arrayed in his best, and looks splendid ; his short 
shirt hangs outside his dark-coloured breeches ; a spray 
of laburnum is wreathed round his large hat, which 
soon half buries his eyes. Yes, it is Sunday to-day ! 

What a solitude there is in these hills! Life and 
health gush in water out of these springs; music 
resounds from the stately, large pump-room; the 
nightingale sings in the clear sunshine, among the 
fragrant trees, where the wild vines climb from branch 
to branch. 

Thou wonderful nature! to me the best, the holiest 
of churches! In the midst of thee my heart tells me 
that “ this day is Sunday !” 

We are again in Orsova. The brass ball upon the 
church-tower shines in the sun: the door is open. How 
solitary it is within. The priest stands in his robes 
and lifts up his voice; it is Father Adam; little Anto- 
nius kneels before him, and swings to and fro the 
censer ; the elder boy, Hieronymus, has his place in the 
middle of the church, and represents the whole Arme- 
nian congregation. 

In front of the church, in the market-place, where the 
lime-trees are in blossom, there is a great dance of 
young and old. In the middle of the circle stand the 
musicians; one blows the bag-pipe, the other scrapes 
the fiddle. The circle twists itself first to the right, 
then to the left. Everybody is in their utmost gran- 
deur, with fringe, flowers, and bare feet. To-day it 
is Sunday ! 

Several little lads run about in nothing but a shirt ; 
upon their heads, however, they wear a large man’s 
hat, and in the hat a flower. Official people, gentlemen 
and ladies‘all dressed in the fashion of Vienna, walk 
about to look at the people, the dancing people. The 
red evening sun illumines the white church tower, the 
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amber-coloured Danube, and the wood-crowned moun- 
tains of Servia: may it shine also in my song when 
I sing of it! How beautiful and animated! How 
fresh and peculiar! Everything indicates a holiday. 
Everything shows that to-day is Sunday ! 


At Drenoova. 


Axovt sunset I walked alone in the wood near the 
little town, where I fell in with some gipseys who had 
encamped round a fire for the night. When I returned 
back through the wood I saw a handsome peasant-lad 
standing among the bushes, who bade me good evening, 
in German. I asked him if this were his native tongue ; 
he replied in the negative, and told me that he com- 
monly spoke in the Wallacian language, but that he 
had learned German in the school. To judge by his 
dress he appeared very poor; but eférything that he 
wore was so clean; his hair so smoothly combed ; his 
eyes beamed -with such an expression of happiness; 
there was something so thoughtful and so good in his 
countenance, as I rarely have seen in a child before. I 
asked him if he were intended for a soldier, and he 
replied,“ Yes, we are all of us soldiers here; but I wish 
to be an officer, and therefore I learn everything that 
Ican.” There was a something in his whole manner 
so innocent, so noble, that actually, if I had been rich, 
I would have adopted that boy. I told him that he 
certainly must be an officer; and that no doubt he 
would be one if he only zealously strove after it, and put 
his trust in God. 

In reply to my question, whether he knew where 
Denmark was, he thought with himself for some time, 
and then said, “ I fancy it is a long way from here-- 
near Hamburg.” 

I could not give an alms to this boy; he seemed too 
noble to receive charity; I asked him, therefore, to 
gather me a few flowers; he ran away readily, and soon 
gathered me a beautiful nosegay. I took and said 
I shall buy these flowers. In that way he received 
payment; he blushed deeply, and thanked me sweetly. 
He told me that his name was Adam Marco. 1 took 
one of my cards out of my pocket, and gave it to him, 
saying, “ Some day, when you are an ofiicer, and per- 
haps may come to Denmark, then inquire for me, and 
your happiness will give me great pleasure. Be indus- 
trious, and put your trust in God! There is no knowing 
what may happen.” 

Never did any unknown child ever make such a 
strong impression on me at the first mecting, as did 
this. His noble deportment, his thoughtful innocent 
countenance, were his best patent of nobility. He must 
become an officer; and I will do my little towards it; 
committing it, it is true, to the hand of chance. And 
here I make my bow to every noble, rich, Hungarian 
lady, who, by any chance, may read this book, and who 
perhaps, for the “ Improvisature” and “The Fiddler,” 
may have a kindly thought ; the poet beseeches of her— 
or if he have, unknown to himself, a wealthy friend in 
Hungary, or in Wallachia, he beseeches also of him— 
“To think of Adam Marco in Drencova, and to help 
your little countryman forward, if he deserve it !” 


es ee 


Literary Notices. 


Tales from the German of Heinrich Zschokke. By 
Parke Gopwin. Wiley and Putnam, London. 


Tuts is an English edition of an American work, and 
forms one volume of Wiley and Putnam's Library of 
Choice Reading—a library which contain¢ American 
reprints of some of the choicest works of the age. This 
volume, which appears to be an experiment with the 
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American public of the popularity of Zschokke’s tales, | 
contains only five out of the fifty—or a tithe of the | 


whole—The Fool of the XIXth. Century, Harmonius, } 
Jack Straw, Floretta, and the Adventures of New | 
Year's Eve, one of the pleasantest stories ever told, | 
They may be regarded as a very fair specimen of the | 
manner of an author, who is deservedly the most | 
popular writer of short stories in Germany, many of | 


them having reached their fortieth edition. Zschokke's 


history is very interesting ; and short as our space is, | 


we will extract one little circumstance from the few | 


words which the compiler very pleasantly writes “about | 


the author.” 


“Zschokke was greatly troubled with religious misgivings. | 
He tried to read and reason these down ; he found a temporary | 
support in the philosophy of Kant; but it was all in vain. Only | 
after he had engaged earnestly in patriotic exertion ; only after | 
he gave himself to deeds of active benevolence, did these dis- |] 


tressing feelings leave him, and the Gospel of Christ reveal 
itself to his mind as a Divine truth. 


earnestness to the great business of life, he found peace.” 


The Jewish Faith. By Grace Aauitar. London: 
* Groombridge and Sons. 1846. 


No one could read this volume without advantage to | 
his religious spirit and all its sincere emotions, however 
he might differ from it in religious doctrine. It is | 
addressed to the youth of the Jewish faith, and to them | 
will be a most valuable gift ; but scarcely less so to all | 
of us. It is strongly suggestive of the Divine hope | 
which carries our imaginations onward to the period | 
when there shall be “One fold and one Shepherd.” We 
see in it how the grand, simple faith of the ancient | 
people of God is unfolding itself in the light of ad- | 
vancing intelligence; how all that was understood by | 
them in their first ages as temporal, is becoming 
spiritual ; all that was exclusive, widening out into 
universality ; how they are reading their Law and their | 
Prophets in the spirit of Him who “ revealed the | 
Father” to us; and who in emphatic words declared 
that He came “not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it.” | 
While enlightened Judaism thus advances, we see in 
the progress of events the spirit of Christianity purify- | 
ing the doctrines adopted by its professors, extermi- | 
nating the dark errors of the times of persecution and 
hatred, and leading us to acknowledge in the Jew the | 
original possessor of the truth on which our own faith | 
is fonnded—the Unity of God, in contradistinction to | 
the Polytheism of every other people. The Jew is the 
labourer “who has borne the burden and heat of the | 
day ;” we have known this long, but-we are now begin: | 
ning to feel it; and it leads us on to a perception of 
the poetry and pathos which surround that peculiar 
race, scattered over all the earth, yet preserving their 
nationality: acknowledging the hand of God and the 
fulfilment of prophecy in their temporary degradation; 
mourning it as they did in the days of old by the | 
waters of Babylon, and looking forward with perfect | 
faith to their final restoration to their ancient heritage. 


The Student's Manual. By R. Harrison Brack, LL.D. 
London: Longman. ! 


Tus vocabulary of English words derived from the 
Greek, is an extremely useful and carefully compiled | 


little volume. We recommend it to every intelligent | 
student of the English tongue, who is not a classi 
scholar ; and we would particularly bring it under the | 
notice of such as form libraries for the people, where it | 
cannot fail of a due appreciation. - 











He passed from the dark } 
and tempestuous abyss in which he had floated, up into the | 
serene heaven of a living faith, not through the narrow gateway | 
of a wretched logic, but along the broad and beautiful road of | 
actual work. When he ceased to wrestle with the grim spectres |} 
of the imagination, and addressed himself with true manly | 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS, 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 


| poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 


People’s Colleges.—The question of popular education goes 
on vigorously developing itself through practical demonstration. 
Mechanics’ Institutes were a noble invention in their day, and to 
Dr. Birkbeck we are greatly indebted for their establishment. 
But they originated in the bran new days of the politico-economie 
zal: in the days of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and of the Penny Magazine. It was a day when 
people fancied themselves become all at once wise ; and their 
wisdom consisted in exalting the intellect and the exact sciences, 
atthe expense of the sentiments, and of poetry. Man was 
regarded rather as a curious machine, capable of being educated 
into the performance of many curious mechanic processes. He 
was to. be developed by science, aud accomplished by lectures. 
The new matter-of-fact illuminati forgot that it was not by precise 
forms of instruction, and by the bare hard rules of the schools, 
that the very greatest men of all ages had been made what they 
were. They forgot how much was owing to native genius, and 
how much even such men as Milton and Bacon owed to the 
profound reflections of their retired hours. They undertook, 
therefore, too much. All was to be achieved by training, and 


tive faculty within. 
Old legends, old nursery stories, old tastes for the works and 


We were all of us to be much wiser than our fathers, and heartily 
to despise the teachings of our childhood. This state of things 


Wordsworth voted ridiculous ; but this philosophy soon began 
that we had fancy as well as reason, and sentiment as well as 
have its food, or the creature grew into something more like a 


Frankenstein than a man. 
Mechanics’ Institutes, therefore, failed to draw mechanics ; 
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attributed to their ignorance, which would require long years to 
wear out. But years went on, and tle mechanics did not mend 
in this respect. It was found, however, that where libraries 
were opened, thither they flocked: but they flocked there, not 
to read books of science, but of poetry and general literature. 
To correct this wretched bias, as it was called, the books for 
these libraries were selected by the committees with more than 
ordinary care. Works of science were made prominent ; works 
of fiction, or poetry, or of a piguant character of any kind, were 
rendered scarce. ‘Ihe mechanics kicked hard at this, but were 
told they did not know what was for their good. They stared, 
| and felt themselves patronized. 


craft, the working people soon withdrew, and formed book 


| evening reading they sought, naturally enough, relaxation. 


left empty. Into these swarmed a class that had-already laid in 
| ‘good substratum of general knowledge, the clerks and assistants 
in shops, who wanted to follow out a more complete study of 
some particular art or science. For them these institutions were 
the true-schools ; less fatigued with daily labour, and having op- 
portunities for occasional reading in the departments of zesthetics, 
they found the lecture-room and the library of science just the 
things they needed. By this process Mechanics’ Institutes have 
not changed their nature, but have great need to change their 
name. They are no longer the resort of mechanics: they are 
excellenp solieges for the middle classes. It is only necessary 
that they should do as many, perceiving the misnomer, are 





nothing left to the impulses and cogitations of the great inven- 

| lege each man can suit himself. He can hammer at the lower 
| elements, or he can aim at tuition of the highest kind: he can 
embellishments of the middle ages, were regarded with scorn. | 
| and many elements of these schools are comprehended in come 


had its day. Little Red Riding Hood was sent to the wolf, and | 
| are informed bya correspondent is the case in that at Stockport, 
to fail, for it was found, spite of chemistry and Adam Smith, | 
. | Mechanics’ Institute resolves itself into a People’s College, it 
a faculty for knowledge ; and every part of our nature would | 


and lectures were voted by many of them a bore. This was | S 
| tingham. The people can, and should, by subscriptions amongst 


| be well considered. 
| pool, Manchester, or Birmingham, what is one Mechanics’ 
| Institute, or one People’s College ? 
| fast ceasing to deal with class distinctions in these matters, and 
| claim the best of educations for all—the people are, in a very 
To gratify their depraved | 
taste for such works as Scott’s Novels, Martineau’s Tales of | 
Political Economy, instead of Political Economy itself, Cobbett’s | 
History of the Reformation, and Howitt’s History of Priest- | 
, | study what branch of literature or art he particularly prefers, 
associations after their own fancy. They had, poor souls, enough | 
| of mechanical art and dry calculations during the day ; at thear | 


In the mean time the Mechanics’ Institutes, so called, were not | 





of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 
We work ror all, and we desire to work witn all.—Eps. 


already doing—abandoning the delusive name of Mechanics’ 
Institute, and taking that of the Athenzeum; as in Manchester, 
in Warwick, and, last week, in Sheffield. The result of this 
movement in Sheffield is a brilliant proof of the ripeness of the 
time for the change. There 1000/. was subscribed on the spot 
for this object. 

In the mean time the people have put forth a new phasis. 
Having indulged their desire for psychological food in their 
own way— having revelled amongst romances, poets, travellers, 
and cavillers—they have come, many of them, to shew the 
very tastes that they at first appeared destitute of: a taste 
for art, for science, for classics, for physics, and even meta- 
physics. We open our eyes, and see that the mistake lay in 
ourselves ; that we wanted them to be men while they were 
but children in the realms of mind. We wanted to invert the 
order of nature, and nature would not be overruled. Now the 
intellectual man is grown up, and displays intellectual appetites, 
and will have food in accordance with it. 

To suit the various tastes of the various stages of mental 
growth, therefore, men wise to discern the signs of the times, have 
set up a new species of school—the People’s College. In this col- 


read Homer or solve Euclid. These are the true People’s Schools ; 


of the still so-called Mechanics’ Institutes, which have moulded 
themselves insensibly to the needs of the age. Others, as we 
still keep on the old mechanical way. Where the so-called 
would be well to take the name; where it does not, the people 
themselves should set on and establish such a college. For it 
is by no means necessary that such a college should wait to be 


| set by some spirited individual, as by Mr. Bailey, at Sheffield, 


or by a spirited subscription of the middle classes, as at Not- 


themselves, establish People’s Colleges. It is by these weekly 


| payments that these colleges must be maintained; and, therefore, 
| these weekly payments will, in their hands as well as in others, 


hire rooms, and pay masters. 
There is another view as regards these colleges, which should 
In a very large town, as in London, Liver- 


The people—for we are 


large city, diffused all over it, and cannot, in their few weary 
hours of evening, undertake to reach some one distant location. 
No! in every neighbourhood there should be a school with its 
library, where the working man of that district can go and 


It is not necessary that such school should have porphyry steps 
or marble columns. Let it be as humble as it will, but let the 
subscriptions of the rich and the subscriptions of the poor 
mingle to make knowledge accessible. Such large towns as I 
have mentioned should have their half-dozen people’s schools. 

The time will come when the people, all educated in their 
youth, will not so much need classes or reading-rooms and 
lectures ; but while we have a race of men grown, and a race 
of youths growing, who had not in their boyhood this prelimi- 
nary tuition, and now most praiseworthily seek it for themselves, 
let the academical roof rise in each locality, so that all may 
reach it. 

And is it,not a shame that in Lonpon there is no PEoPLE’s 
CottecE? Is it not a shame that there are not a score 
scattered over its vast surface? Let the men of London reflect 
on this; and let them reflect further. Out of the toiling order 
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have risen men of distinguished genius, who naturally seek to 
live by their genius. Such men as Thomas Cooper, as William 
Thom, as John Crichley Prince. For these, as for any man, 
literature is a delusive snare, a broken reed. They lean on it, 
and are pierced through the hand, and too often through the 
heart. But is there not in the management or the teaching of 
some department of a People’s College a sure and honourable 
avocation for such men? Is it not in such institutions that 
they can usefully exercise their talents, and find a happy asylum 
from the storms of life while they are labouring in the noblest 
field, that is, of the general instruction? How many men of 
genuine talent might, by the establishment of People’s Colleges, 
find at once the legitimate exercise of their faculties, their true 
position in life. We shall pursue this idea; and we trust that 
many others will pursue it with us. 


Proceedings of the Co-operative League—In accordance with 
an announcement made through this journal a short time since, 
a public lecture on the “Sanatory Condition of the Metropolis 
and other large Towns” was delivered on Monday evening, 
the 18th ult., by Mr. Thomas Beggs, of the “Metropolitan 
Working Classes Association,” at the Central Hall of the Co- 
operative League, King’s Arms-yard, Snow-hill. The talented 
lecturer treated his subject most ably, clearly showing that by 
far the larger amount of existing diseases arise from removable 
causes; and that from improper ventilation, want of cleanliness, 
and other prolific sources of pestilence, the. natural period of 
human life is alinost incredibly shortened. The facts thus proved 
were illustrated by diagrams. The lecture concluded at about 
half-past ten, and Mr. Beggs was expected to resume his subject 
on the following Monday. A public meeting was also held 
at the above Hall on Wednesday, the 20th ult., Goodwyn 
Barmby in the chair, who set forth the tha pa of co-opera- 
tion in an eloquent speech, which was followed by various reso- 
lations, spoken to by Messrs. Richardson, Slaney, Ainger, 
Henry, and Mr. Lane, from America. 

A lecture was given at this place on Monday, the 25th ult., 
by Mr. Joseph Bentley, of the “ Metropolitan Working Classes 
Association.” Subject—* The Laws of Health.”. The lecturer 
enumerated the following as the siz necessaries of life:—Pure 
air, light, pure water, pure and proper food, exercise and re- 
creation, and proper temperature; and showed very clearly 
that on a due supply of all these depends the healthy and vigo- 
rous development of the. human body. He then proceeded to 
illustrate the process of digestion, of the circulation of the 
blood, &c. ; and finally dwelt with much emphasis on the neces- 
sity of cleanliness. He stated that all the misery existing in 
Ireland, and also much of that existing elsewhere, was traceable 
to ignorance as its source; and concluded an eloquent address, 
by expressing a hope, that the efforts that are now being made 
by various societies would result in the universal. diffusion of 
intelligence and happiness. 

The formation of a large library has been resolved on by the 
League, and many books have been already presented ; several 
from the Working Classes Association. 


Project of a Roscoe Club and Liverpool .Atheneum.—Our 
space this week does not permit us the pleasure of giving at 
large the very interesting letter of Quintus, announcing the 
above project by a number of young men, on the principle of 
the Whitengton Club. The account of Quintus also of the 
Picture Exhibition in Post-office Place, where the terms of 
admission were twopence each, and catalogues one penny, de- 
serves the widest record and general imitation. At this, a fine 
sign of the times, numbers of the working classes were seen with 
their families earnestly and quietly seeking the gratification of 
their intellectual taste. 


oh | Closing Movement.—We learn from an obliging cor- 
respondent, with the highest satisfaction, that the ‘merchants 
an on of Stirling have come forward and resolved to 


close their shops and warehouses at eight in the evening. This 
is an example which will not be lost on other towns; nor, we 
are persuaded, on the young men themselves, “The Stirling 
Observer expresses its confidence that they “ will highly appre- 
ciate the boon conferred on them. Whether they will eatablish 
a reading-room for themselves, or have one in connexion with 
the School of Arts, or whether they will think of setting up a 
Mutual Instruction Society, time will show.” 


Tithes—The remarks on this great question sent by J. 8. S. 
meet our fullest approbation, but we must defer them till we 


can go fairly into it, and show the most mischievous working of 
the Tithe Commutation Act, which has doubled the tithe cha 
throughout the kingdom, and in many localities quadrupled it, 
besides giving a more permanent tenure to the imposition. 
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In our next Number will be given 


A PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 
JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY, 


Of Norwich, from an admirable Family Portrait 
by RicHMonpD; drawn on the Wood by ANELEy, 
and Engraved by W. J. LInTon, 


WITH A 
MEMOIR FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. ( 
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